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I. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

The last volume of the Gary survey. — The volume dealing with the measure- 
ment of school results in Gary was prepared by Mr. Courtis. 1 It is a year behind 
the first volume in which the director of the survey summarized the results of 
this and the other investigations. 

The present volume opens with the now familiar introduction in which the 
Gary system is described as an innovation full of suggestions. The system is 
once more said to emerge from the investigations which find it to be far from 
successful as an experiment which when "rightly observed and interpreted is 
both interesting and stimulating." 

The rest of the book was prepared by Mr. Courtis who has come to be recog- 
nized by educational people as one of the most careful and reliable users of the 
measuring methods in evaluating school results. Mr. Courtis reports the facts 
found through the use of elaborate tests of handwriting, spelling, arithmetic, 
composition, and reading. He then takes up in a general chapter some con- 
siderations of the factors which determine school results, such as heredity, the 
pupil's degree of maturity, training, and other minor factors. One hundred and 
fifty pages of appendixes give the careful reader the data on which the report 
is based. 

The author has summarized his findings better than anyone else can do it: 

"The general conclusion of the author is that the product of classroom teach- 
ing of the fundamentals is, at Gary, poor in quality and inadequate in amount; 
it approximates in character the product of the poorer conventional schools, 
and reveals in no particular the slightest indication that it has been affected either 
favorably or unfavorably by the enriched curriculum, or other special features 
of the Gary schools. The progress from grade to grade is relatively small, the 
final levels of achievement reached are comparatively low, and the differences 
between the results of simple and complex tests in any one subject increase 
progressively. The entire investigation reveals many and consistent evidences 
of careless work, imperfectly developed habits, and marked lack of achievement." 
[Page 384.] 

It has long been the conviction of school men who have visited Gary that the 
situation is exactly what Mr. Courtis finds. This is the source of much of the 

1 Stuaet A. Coortis, The Gary Public Schools: Measurement of Classroom Products. New York: 
General Education Board, 1919. Pp. xxn+532. (0.30. 
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skepticism which is abroad regarding the success of those schools. Mr. Courtis 
goes on in his concluding chapter to make it clear that he does not want his readers 
to infer too much from his findings. It is only fair to Gary and the survey to 
quote further from this final chapter. The following paragraphs are therefore 
to be read in connection with that just quoted: 

"In other words, results of tests reveal conditions but do not show causes. 
While the results prove plainly that the products of classroom teaching in the 
fundamentals are poor, the reader should not allow his mind to associate in a 
casual relationship the fundamental theories of a modernized school and inefficient 
teaching. Neither should he be misled by 'explanations' of the results. It 
would be most unscientific, with an adequate explanation at hand, to assume that 
the effects noted are due to the operation of a remote and questionable cause. 
Present results prove merely that at Gary certain vital factors in school work 
have been neglected, but the reader should not decide what those factors are 
until he has read the other volumes of the report. 1 

"The writer does not believe that the present defects of administration are 
in the slightest degree inherent in the attempt to enrich the school curriculum 
or to modify school practice so that it will appeal to the interest of the child and 
satisfy the natural instincts of his developing life. Therefore, if this report 
should operate to retard the progressive movement of which the experiment at 
Gary is an expression, he would feel that a very great and needless injury had 
been done American education. Although when the investigation was under- 
taken, it was expected that decisive results would be secured, it must now be 
emphasized again and again that the effects of the newer ideals of education have 
not been measured, because at Gary these ideals are operating under such con- 
ditions that they play little or no part in determining the product of classroom 
teaching." [Pages 384^85.] 

The comment which the present reviewer would add to the discussion is very 
brief. The Gary plan has evidently not included that which is most essential 
to the best common education. Whatever has been said by its advocates about 
the advantages of departmentalized instruction, about the advantages of associat- 
ing high-school classes with elementary, about the intellectual stimulus that 
comes from work and play, must be liberally discounted. The best school is 
evidently one that pays more attention to teaching than does Gary. The 
machinery set up in Gary may be stimulating and interesting to the outside 
world, but it does not take care of children. In other words, whatever is done 
at Gary is external. The system does not get at the heart of matters. It has 
not placed its emphasis where it is necessary to place it if children are to be very 
well educated. 

It will not convince school people to be told by anyone that the system is 
probably all right in its fundamentals, because school people believe that the 
fundamentals of education involve reading and other intellectual branches. 



A book on the health of teachers. — Mr. Chancellor, who has written a number 
of volumes on school management and methods, turns his attention to the special 



1 See report on Organization and Administration. 
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problem of the health of teachers. 1 The first part of the book gives an account 
of a number of cases of the sort that would warn teachers that they must be 
intelligent about the management of their physical welfare. The second part 
of the book then contains a number of formulas directing their practice so as to 
avoid the difficulties and dangers exhibited in the first part. 

One questions as one reads the first part of this volume the wisdom of em- 
phasizing to such an extent the pathological side of life. One also wonders 
whether the health of teachers ought to be treated in a volume which tends to 
make it appear that the business of teaching is a special hazard. No one can 
deny the propriety of getting health problems before the public as widely as 
possible, but the teaching profession is by no means as open to nervous diseases 
and particular health difficulties as this book would seem at first reading to 
indicate. The author in his effort to make a strong case seems to have overdone 
the matter somewhat. Young and inexperienced teachers ought to be encouraged 
to teach normal hygiene and to think in terms of normal hygiene. 

The last part of the book with its formulas of health rather than disease is 
very much more of a type to be recommended. 



A college and normal-school text on the teaching of home economics.' — Home 
economics is a complex subject. The truth of this statement comes out very 
clearly when authors attempt to survey, as in the book here under review, all 
of the different aspects of home economics teaching. 

The volume is divided into four major parts. The first part which covers 
eighty pages deals with general considerations regarding the place of women in 
society and some of the larger movements in society which affect women's occu- 
pations both in the home and in industry. Eighty pages are by no means enough 
to deal with this problem, and one must criticize the treatment as very brief 
and limited in its historical survey of the subject attempted. There is room 
here for a serious consideration of one of the major problems of modern civiliza- 
tion, and the somewhat superficial treatment of the matter given in these eighty 
pages is likely to leave the young woman who is devoting herself to home econom- 
ics with a narrow view of her problem. 

jP ?■ The second part of the volume, which covers one hundred and eighty pages, 
deals with the different units of the school system and the types of home econom- 
ics which should be provided for these different units. The third part of the 
volume, which is of about the same length as the first, discusses the details of 
classroom methodology and the organization of classroom exercises. A brief 
last section, covering somewhat less than one hundred pages, gives bibliographies 
and a discussion of the training needed by the teacher. 

The book is the first comprehensive effort to treat the problems of methodol- 
ogy in this field as they have been treated in the case of most of the other school 



■William Estabrook Chancellor, The Bea'lh of the Teacher. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1919. 
Pp. ix+307. $1.25. 

2 Anna M. Cooley, Cora M. Winchell, Wilhelmina H. Spohr, and Josephine A. Marshall, 
Teaching Borne Economics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. xii+555. $1.80. 
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subjects. It aims to deal not only with high schools but also with elementary 
schools, and a section is devoted to the discussion of junior high schools. 

The book will undoubtedly take its place as a textbook, and it is very sug- 
gestive in raising a number of problems, but it reveals very clearly the chaotic 
character of home economics teaching at the present time and it exhibits with 
unusual clearness the lack of treatment in these courses of some of the fundamen- 
tal economic subjects which undoubtedly ought to be included in the training of 
girls. There is no emphatic recognition of the fact that home economics must 
be based upon a new type of social study in the schools. There is no reaching 
out into the curriculum to modify the general tone and temper of either the 
high school or the elementary method of dealing with girls. The natural sciences 
are treated as proper correlates of home economics, and certain of the other sub- 
jects are briefly mentioned as also related to this type of instruction, but the 
thoroughgoing treatment of the whole matter of the education of girls is left to 
the reader's imagination and, in the opinion of the present reviewer, is not at all 
adequately dealt with. 



A book for Sunday school teachers. — There has been a vigorous movement in 
recent years to carry over into the Sunday school field the findings and principles 
which have developed a new technique in public schools and guided teachers in 
their training and in their practical dealings with pupils. Mr. Betts has been 
one of the prolific writers in the field of general education. He turns now with 
his new professional connections to a discussion of the special problems that arise 
in the teaching of religion to children. 1 The spirit of this book is that of the 
most progressive students in the field of religious education. Courses of study 
should be carefully worked out and graded. They should be comprehensive so 
as to use material other than the biblical material which has always constituted 
the chief subject of instruction in the Sunday school. With all of this expansion 
of religious teaching there must be a thoroughgoing devotion to the immediate 
religious ends of Sunday school instruction. Teachers must prepare themselves 
specifically with this religious end in view and must focus their work directly 
upon this which is the foremost problem. 

Something of the breadth of the author's view with regard to the material 
of instruction may be gathered from the following paragraphs which are typical 
of his whole treatment : 

"The sources of material available for the religious education of childhood 
are therefore as broad as the multiform ways in which God speaks to men, and 
as rich as all the great experiences of men which have left their impress upon 
civilization. Besides the beautiful story of God creating the earth, we have the 
wonderful miracle of constant re-creation going on before our eyes in the succes- 
sion of generations of all living things. 

"Besides the deathless accounts of the heroism of such men as Elijah, 
Daniel, and Paul, we have the immortal deeds of Livingstone, Taylor, and 
Luther. Besides the womanly courage and strength of Esther and Ruth, we 

' George Herbert Betts, How to Teach Religion. New York: Abingdon Press, 1919. Pp. 223. 
$1.00. 
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have the matchless devotion of Florence Nightingale, Frances Willard, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, and Jane Addams. Besides the stirring poetry of the Bible, 
and its appealing stories, myths and parables, we have the marvelous treasure 
house of religious literary wealth found in the writings of Tennyson, Whittier, 
Bryant, Phillips Brooks, and many other writers. 

"The material for religious teaching lying ready to our hand is measureless 
in amount, and must be wisely chosen. In addition to material from the Bible, 
which always must be the center and foundation of the religious curriculum, 
should be taken other material from nature; from biography, history, and life 
itself; from literature and story; from science and the great world of objects 
about us; from music, and from art. All of this multiform subject-matter must 
be welded together with a common purpose and so permeated with the religious 
motive and application that it will touch the child's spiritual thought and feeling 
at many points of his experience." [Pages 1 10-1 1.] 



A book of lectures. — Dr. Winship has long been known in all parts of the 
United States as a popular lecturer before teachers' organizations and as an 
editor whose influence through the Journal of Education has reached into every 
state and most of the school systems of the country. He has now brought 
together under the striking title, Danger Signals for Teachers, 1 those practical 
pedagogical lessons which he has set forth in his lectures and writings. 

The book is a series of exhortations dealing with all sorts of topics. There 
is a discussion of the taxpayer and his ideas about education. There is a warning 
to teachers not to pick out their star pupils and overdo the appeal to such pupils 
in the classroom. The awkward squad is described as a part of the school situa- 
tion. The teacher is warned not to be too autocratic in classroom methods and 
not to nag pupils. 

These few examples will give some idea of the variety of topics treated. 
Each one is commented on to the extent of two or three pages, much in the 
editorial style which Dr. Winship has cultivated in his journal. 



French education. — In order to promote a closer intimacy between American 
and French civilizations the French Ministry of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts has co-operated in the bringing out of a volume 1 which sets forth in the form 
of extracts from French authors the tendencies of present-day French education. 
The book is the joint work of a French educator of distinction and an American 
author who spent a number of years making himself intimately acquainted with 
French schools. 

The volume consists of a series of extracts from French political and edu- 
cational writers. Most of the topics that are of current importance in the develop- 
ment of French education are touched upon, beginning with the problems of 
secularization of the French schools, dealing with the matter of the training of 

1 A. E. Wikship, Danger Signals for Teachers. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1919. Pp. id +204. $1.25. 
* French Educational Ideals of Today.''- Edited by Ferdinand Buisson and Frederic Ernest Farrington. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1919. Pp xii+326. $2.25. 
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teachers and their place in society, and dealing with the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion in the schools and with the method of presentation. 

On the whole, the authors have succeeded fairly well in making a unit out 
of this collection of extracts from the writings of many different people. There 
will be some difficulty, however, in using this book as an exposition of the modern 
French schools. One must have some background of information with regard 
to the leading movements that have brought the French schools to their present 
condition before one can have a full appreciation of the significance of the passages 
that are quoted. One is tempted to suggest that it would have been better to 
have put in more explanatory material so that the American reader unacquainted 
with the French schools might have a more vivid notion of those phases of French 
education which are likely to be unfamiliar to the American teacher and school 
officer. As a part of a general library, however, in which this explanatory mate- 
rial about French schools is accessible, these extracts from French writers will be 
most useful and give a type of first-hand information about the people of France 
which probably would not be as vividly presented if the book were an explanation 
of the system rather than a series of quotations. 

The book is certainly to be welcomed as one further exhibition of the effort 
on the part of European nations and America to come into intellectual sympathy 
with each other. We shall undoubtedly have in the years to come more examples 
of international explanations of educational systems, and these will serve the very 
useful purpose of making us aware of our own peculiarities and at the same time 
giving us an opportunity to get by imitation and critical study valuable sugges- 
tions from the school systems of other civilizations. 



Outline of courses in nature study. — The Francis W. Parker School is tradi- 
tionally connected with the nature study movement which some years ago 
emanated from the Cook County Normal School and related institutions. Volume 
V, 1 which is the fifth year book of the school, contains a series of outlines of 
material in nature study for all of the grades from the first through the high 
school. The courses in the upper years of the high school are differentiated into 
courses in the special sciences. In the lower grades the material has to do with 
the garden, with chicken raising which has been undertaken in the school, with 
the simple principles of physiography and mechanics, with electricity, and 
with the study of geology and topography. 

The book is illustrated with a number of cuts that indicate the concrete 
character of all of this work. There are composition lessons and reading lessons 
suggested as part of the nature study course, and numerous laboratory exercises 
are described in sufficient detail to be taken over by other schools. 

This book together with a number of others that have appeared recently 
indicates a revival in a somewhat modified form of the nature study movement. 
The first enthusiasm for that movement spent itself when it was found that the 
science material which was carried over into the grades was too difficult in charac- 
ter to be taken up with interest by the children. The characteristic fact about 

1 Francis W. Parker School Year Book: The Course in Science, V, July, 1918. Chicago: Francis 
W. Parker School. Pp.168. $0.40 
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the newer attempts is that the material is very much better graded. The appeal 
to children in the lower grades especially is in a form that they can understand 
and in which they can have genuine personal interest. 



Pamphlets on industrial education. — The Department of Labor of the United 
States has issued a series of bulletins 1 dealing with various problems that arise 
in industrial plants which aim to train their workers. These pamphlets are 
notable for two reasons. They indicate, in the first place, that the leaders of 
industry are becoming fully aware of the necessity of careful methods of teaching 
their workmen. The time was in American industry when workmen were 
expected to pick up knowledge of their trades without any systematic instruction 
either from their fellow workers or from the owners of the plant. It is steadily 
being borne in on the industries of this country that it is more economical to 
train workers than to allow them to pick up in an accidental way skill in the 
industries. The second significant fact which comes to light with these pamph- 
lets is that the federal government in all of its executive departments is becoming 
increasingly educational in its mode of attacking problems. The Department of 
Labor, as one of the newest departments, bids fair through such pamphlets as 
these to become as deeply absorbed in the business of education as has the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the Department of Commerce through its Bureau of 
Standards. 

It is not possible here to give any detailed account of the various pamphlets 
which are listed. A glance at their titles will indicate something of the scope of 
this effort. In the first of the pamphlets which deals with this problem under 
the title Training in Industrial Plants there are a few sentences which convey so 
clearly the purpose of the whole enterprise that they may be quoted. 

"In many factories the general practice followed has been that a new man 
'picked up' his trade as best he could by imitating those workmen with whom he 
became associated whenever the opportunity presented itself. In some cases, 
where such a workman had a friend among his associates, he received more 
information than if he had been left alone. But as a rule no one took interest in 
him, for nobody was definitely assigned to train him. The class of men so 
affected constitutes a large proportion of the group of shifting workers. After 
failing to .nake good on one job they travel to another, going through the same 
procedure, stealing a point here and there, until they gradually acquire boldness 
enough to pose as mechanics, and usually they succeed if they possess enough 
nerve to 'bluff it' and 'get by.' This, besides being a bad practice, is a serious 
economic waste. 

"Where the foreman has been called upon to do training in conjunction with 
his '57 varieties' of duties, the efforts which he puts into training are far from 
adequate. He has, as a rule, no definite method, nor does he appreciate the real 

1 Bulletins of the Department of Labor, United States Training Service: No. 14, Training in Indus- 
trial Plants; No. 16, Training in the Men's Suit and Overcoat Industry; No. 18, Industrial Training in the 
derails Industry, No. 19, Training for Shirt Makers; No. 21, Training in the Shoe Industry; No. 22, Courses 
oj Instruction in Piano Making; No. 24, Industrial Training for Foundry Workers; No. 25, Courses of 
Instruction for Workers in Cotton Mills; No. 26. The Foreman. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1919. 
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value of training. As a matter of fact, too much is expected of foremen when 
they are asked to perform this very important task. Experience has shown 
that very few are fitted for it. Their whole development has been along other 
lines, and their efforts have been more concerned with getting out production — 
often by driving their men. Where foremen have been required to train, it has 
always been found advisable to give them special instruction. 

"Results are equally as bad where men are taken from the manufacturing 
department to break in new help, for here again there is no definite procedure. 
Training with these men is incidental and often an annoyance, as it interrupts 
their 'regular' work and occasionally causes bad feeling on their part. 

"Men who have had many years' experience in trade work do not readily 
recall all the difficulties they experienced when they were learning. Names of 
tools, knowledge of materials and equipment as well as an understanding of 
processes have been familiar to them so long that they are quite apt to assume 
everyone knows them. The tendency which these men show to drift from the 
real teaching to display knowledge on some special but unrelated point is quite 
common. 

"The result is that in any of these cases above mentioned there is little real 
training, and what knowledge is acquired is obtained by the learner largely 
through his own efforts or observation." 

Following this statement of the difficulties which have existed in the past is 
a strong plea for systematic training of workmen through qualified instructors. 



A survey of the amusements of a city. — Much has been written in recent years 
about the effect of motion pictures on the community. The evils that follow the 
exhibition of unwholesome pictures have been commented upon by social workers 
and educators. Rev. J. J. Phelan has attempted in a volume 1 of three hundred 
pages to give a complete statement of the motion-picture industry and its patrons 
in the city of Toledo. On the whole, the exhibit that he makes is one which leads 
to the conclusion that there ought to be a reform in the direction of control and 
censorship of these pictures. At times his criticism of moving-picture concerns 
seems to be extreme. For example, he charges these concerns with a lack of 
knowledge of their own operations and of the general situation in the city with 
regard to the costs and profits of the concerns. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that any business enterprise should be ignorant of all of the social consequences 
of its operations. American business has not yet learned to make systematic 
investigations, and Dr. Phelan ought to be very charitable with any group of 
entertainers who have not yet made a survey of their doings. In fact, communi- 
ties have up to this time been very little aware of the importance of doing what 
he himself has undertaken in this volume. 

It may be well to call attention to a number of the suggestions which he 
makes. 

"1. The increase of parental responsibility, as seen in intelligent and sympa- 
thetic guidance, regarding the evils of promiscuous, excessive, and indiscriminate 

1 J. J. Phelan, Motion Pictures in a Typical City. Toledo: Little Book Press, 1919. Pp. 292. 
$2.00. 
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attendance at picture-shows, burlesque and vaudeville — care to be exercised 
against 'over-control' as well as 'under-control.' 

"2. The possible creation of a Department of Public Morals as a branch of 
the City Government. This department to supervise all of the public amusement 
places of the city; co-operate with the various charitable, philanthropic, social, 
religious, and educational agencies, and enforce the present City Ordinance 
regarding the attendance of unchaperoned minors at theatres. To give it legal 
status, this department could be made a branch of the Department of Public 
Welfare or Public Safety. 

"3. The immediate appointment of a local Board of Film Censors to co- 
operate with the Ohio Board of Film Censors as to the type of pictures most 
desirable for children. The number, personnel, and all matters of detail to be 
worked out carefully by the Social Service Commission of the Inter-Church 
Federation, Catholic and Jewish churches. The censorship of all picture posters 
and advertising schemes outside of the theatres and picture houses is also neces- 
sary. 

"4. The insertion in the local press (each week) of the bulletins issued by 
the Committee of Better Films for Young People. 

"5. The development of a Children's theatre in the city wherein clean, 
wholesome, and proper plays may be shown to both children and parents. A local 
theatre might be secured for the proper days." [Pages 120-21.] 

The further passages in which he recommends reforms are so much in the 
spirit of these items quoted that it is perhaps unnecessary to enter into a detailed 
discussion of them. 

The second part of the book gives an account of the various places of enter- 
tainment provided in the city of Toledo which are not under the control of com- 
mercial concerns. This part of the book is evidently intended to serve as a guide 
to citizens who are seeking to avoid some of the evils that attach to the motion 
pictures described in the first part of the book. 



A book on physical education through games. — The ordinary city boy has been 
deprived, by the character of his environment, from participation in many of the 
typical activities which a generation ago were common among children. The 
city boy does not know many of the simple games and forms of exercise which 
his father practiced every day in the larger and freer spaces that existed in the 
small town or in the country. Two physical training teachers 1 of the Detroit 
public schools have united their efforts in describing a number of outdoor and 
indoor exercises which will restore in some measure to the city boy the life of an 
earlier generation. How a boy should jump, how he should compete in various 
athletic events, how he should unite with his fellows in feats of strength and 
skill are set forth in sufficient detail so that any teacher can use the book as a 
guide for exercises for both boys and girls. There are tables of records which 
should be achieved by boys and girls of different ages, and the book describes a 

1 N. H. Pearl and H. E. Brown, Health by Stunts. New York: MacmiUan Co., 1919. Pp. m +2 16 . 
$1.30. 
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plan for rewards for athletic competitors which will stimulate a use of these 
exercises throughout any city system. 



Practical exercises for training in the sciences. — The Committee on Education 
of the War Department had an opportunity during the training of the soldiers 
for the war to try out a number of plans for practical training. For this purpose 
books 1 were prepared giving series of exercises which departed widely from the 
material to be found in a conventional textbook. Most of this material is ar- 
ranged for use in schools of the grade of high schools, but any elementary teacher 
who is interested in finding vital exercises for pupils in the grades who are measur- 
ing or for those who are interested in physics or mechanics will gain much by a 
perusal of the material here collected. 



A series of exercises on citizenship. — The Committee on Special War Activities 
of the National Catholic War Council has produced a booklet 2 intended to con- 
tribute to the training of children in American institutions. There are discussions 
in three or four pages devoted to each topic of such matters as nationalization, 
taxation, insurance, methods of preventing frauds, military service, health, the 
making of laws, etc. The book is different from an ordinary book on civics in its 
mode of treating these topics, and the topics themselves indicate that the scope of 
the book is much broader than that of the ordinary course on citizenship now 
provided in the schools. 

The fact that this material comes from a committee on war activities is 
indicative of the immediate motive which lies back of the preparation of the 
material, but the material is useful in times of peace even more than it would 
have been had the war continued. 

That the church in the supervision of its schools has seen the importance of 
preparing a body of material of this sort is most encouraging and furnishes new 
evidence of the fact that the American people are thoroughly aroused to the 
importance of a study of American institutions by the younger generation. 



A report on ungraded rooms. — Some years ago the city of Los Angeles employed 
a psychologist for the purpose of giving special study to the children in the 
schools of that city who were backward. In 1917 a survey of the intelligence of 
pupils in the schools was made. Since that time the teachers and the supervisory 
officers have worked out with very large freedom in the choice of subjects a cur- 
riculum for the use of the ungraded or special classes. The results of their work 
are briefly reported in a pamphlet 3 of thirty-six pages. This pamphlet describes 

i Storage Batteries for Trucks, pp. 82. The Engineer School at Camp Humphreys, pp. 76. Problems 
in Physics, pp. 154. Surveying. Washington: War Department, Committee on Education and Special 
Training, 1919 

' The Fundamentals of Citizenship. Reconstruction Pamphlets, No. 6, June, 1919. Washington: 
Committee on Special War Activities, National Catholic War Council. Pp. 92. 

» First Annual Report by Division of Psychology: Ungraded Rooms in Los Angeles City Schools. Los 
Angeles City School District, June, 1919. Pp. 36. 
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the organization of these classes, indicates what is being done in the way of 
physical training of the children, and also gives an account of a unique experiment 
that is being tried in the reading classes. Here routine tests are being employed 
as materials both for diagnosing the progress of the children and for furnishing 
them with the exercises to be used in their classroom work. These tests are 
modified forms of the completion and association tests and of other familiar 
types of tests which have been used in dealing with subnormal and normal 
children. By means of their use teachers can keep in constant touch with the 
progress made by the children, and they can also discover the particular dif- 
ficulties exhibited by each child. The teachers in the schools are reported to be 
sufficiently trained in many cases now so that they make their own tests and 
carry on the work in this way without depending for all of the material upon 
their supervisors. 



A book dealing with the active method in education. — For a long time educa- 
tional leaders of certain types have felt that training for performing life's activi- 
ties is to come from actual performance of life's activities. As a consequence 
they are at present assiduously seeking life-situations in which pupils can partici- 
pate in one way or another. Within such situations they are attempting to 
segregate "activity-units," variously called projects, problems, exercises, topics, 
etc., and to organize them into a system of education that is both complete and 
sequential. 

The present volume 1 attempts to present the theory of this active method of 
education. It makes no attempt to picture or to discuss actual practices as 
these have developed so abundantly throughout the country. Neither is there 
presented any organized or connected series of the life-situations, activity-units, 
etc., that would naturally be called for by the practical worker who wishes to 
draw up educational plans that utilize the active or project method. The volume 
deals with general educational principles illustrated here and there with actual 
examples of practice. 

The author assumes that every intellectualized purposeful activity is a 
project. Thus he includes as projects practically every type of exercise now 
included in our schools: simple questions of every type, questions relating to 
complex situations, problem-questions, type-studies, project-problems, problem- 
projects, construction projects, practical arts projects, physical training, aesthetic 
exercises whether for appreciation or performance, all of the intellectual topics 
involved in all of the school subjects, etc. In other words, he simply presents 
us with all of the old familiar types of education in the unfamiliar garb of a new 
and, it must be confessed, rather vague and certainly ill-defined terminology. 
Had he defined "project" in the much narrower but generally accepted sense in 
which it is used by those practical school men who are actually organizing much 
of education on that basis (Stimson, for example), his volume, while not dealing 
with the whole of education, would have been of far more practical service. 

» Mendei. E. Branom, The Project Method in Education Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919. Pp. 
282. $1.75. 
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II. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE PAST MONTH 

A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 

THEORY, AND PRACTICE 

Branom, Mendel E. The Project Method in Education. Boston: Richard G. 

Badger, 1919. Pp. 282. $1 . 75. 
Cooley, Anna M., Winchell, Cora M., Spohr, Wilhelmina H., and Mar- 
shall, Josephine A. Teaching Home Economics. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1919. Pp. xii+555. $1.80. 
Courtis, Stuart A. The Gary Public Schools: Measurement of Classroom 

Products. New York: General Education Board, 1919. Pp. xxii+532. 

$0.30. 
Elsom, J. C, and Trilling, Blanche M. Social Games and Group Dances. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. 258. 
Morse, Anson Daniel. Civilization and the World War. Boston: Ginn & Co., 

1919. Pp. xiv+222. $1.50. 

B. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-GRADE 

TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Benson, E. F. David Blaize and the Blue Door. New York: George H. Doran 

Co., 1919. Pp. viii+217. 
Blaisdell, Albert F., and Ball, Francis K. Pioneers of America. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co., 1919. Pp. vii+154. $0.65. 
Courses of Study: Arithmetic; Drawing and Industrial Art; English; Geography, 

History and Nature Study; Music and Physical Education. Duluth, Minne- 
sota: Duluth Public Schools, 1919. 
Pearl, N. H., and Brown, H. E. Health by Stunts. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1919. Pp. xi+216. $1.30. 
Progressive Music Series: Primary Song Book for Sight Reading. Silver, Burdett 

& Co., 1919. Pp. 64. 
Supplemental Problems in Arithmetic for Use in Rural Schools. Los Angeles: 

Division of Educational Research, Los Angeles City School District, 1919 

(third edition). Pp. 54. 
Wilson, E. N. The White Indian Boy. Revised and edited by Howard R. 

Driggs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1919. Pp. 

xi+222. $1.00. 

C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Bays, Alfred W. Business Law. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 

ix+311. $1.40. 
Cleland, Ethel (compiler). Five Hundred Business Books. Washington: 

American Library Association, 1919. Pp. x+72. 
Daudet, Alphonse. Conies Choisis. Edited by Walter D. Head. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. xvi+201. $0.60. 
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Debate Index. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1919 (third edition) 

Pp. 116. $0.30. 
Dooley, William H. Applied Science for Metal-Workers. New York: Ronald 

Press Co., 1919. Pp. x+479. $2.00. 
Dooley, William H. Applied Science for Wood-Workers. New York: Ronald 

Press Co., 1919. Pp. x +45 7. $2.00. 
Gehrs, John H. The Principles of Agriculture. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1919. Pp. x+594. $2.25. 
McEwan, Oliver. McEwan's Easy Shorthand. Chicago: McEwan Shorthand 

Corporation, 72 W. Adams Street, 1919. Pp.80. $1.00. 
Scott, Walter. Rob Roy. Edited by Eugene R. Musgrove. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. xliii+496. $0.40. 
Young, Edith. Student's Manual of Fashion Drawing. New York: John 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1919. Pp. vii + 107. $2.00. 

D. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 35, 1919— The Junior College. 

Bulletin No. 40, 1919 — Work of the Bureau of Education for the Natives of 
Alaska, 1917-18. 

Bulletin No. 49, 1919 — Education in Parts of the British Empire. 

Bulletin No. 67, 1919 — Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications. 
Use and Preparation of Food. Bulletin No. 35, Home Economics Series No. 3, 

October, 1919. Washington: Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Pp. 268. 

E. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

American Private Schools, 1919-20. Boston: Porter E. Sargent, 14 Beacon 

Street, 1919. Pp. 768. 
Lattimore, Eleanor L., and Trent, Ray S. Legal Recognition of Industrial 

Women. New York: Industrial Committee, War Work Council of the 

National Board of the Young Womens Christian Associations, 1919. Pp. 

xiv+91. 
Reese, Albert M. Wanderings in the Orient. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 

Co., 1919. Pp.81. $1.00. 
Singer, Ignatius. The Rival Philosophies of Jesus and of Paul. Chicago: 

Open Court Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 347. $2.00. 



